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This is the mass of confusion, the vast 
extent of crowded buildings, which the 
metropolis of England presents to the 
eye, wherever an observer finds an ele- 
vated point from which it may be over- 
looked. Few indeed such points will be 
found, excepting the summits of some of 
the loftiest edifices of the city, the prin- 
cipal of which, the dome of St. Paul’s 
church, is that with which most Ameri- 
can travellers are familiar. 

But such a scene always must have 
some repulsive features, when looked 
down upon from a height in its own 
midst. 

Londinum, or Londinium, as London 
was called by the ancient Britains, was a 
town of one of their tribes, the Trinoban- 
tes, and is first mentioned by Tacitus; 
as already a place of much commerce. It 
is, by some, presumed to have had no 
existence in the time of Julius Cesar, or 
at least to have been insignificant, be- 
cause he does not mention it. Under 
the Romans it bore the name of Augus- 
ta Trinobantum, as we are informed by 
Ammianus Marcellinus: ‘* Lundinium, 
vetus oppidum, quod Augustam posteri- 
tas appellavit,” [Lundinium, an old town, 
which posterity named Augusta.] The 
first English historian, Bede, called it 
Lundonia and Civitas Lundonia. It is 
supposed to have occupied only the site 
and vicinity of the Tower, on the north 
side of the Thames: but some writers 
have inclined to place it on the southern 
side, in Southwark, where many Roman 
remains have been discovered. We 
have before alluded to the history of the 
city, down to its rebuilding after the 
great fire. 

The approach to London, from every 
side, is through a thickly peopled and 
highly embellished country. Long be- 
fore any view, or symptom of proximity 


of twenty miles, the appearance of many 
neat country residences, scattered about 
the undulated surface, excites the enqui- 


is discoverable, and even at the distance 


ries of the traveller. One is ata loss to 

account for the number and variety of 

isolated boxes, cottages, country-seats, 

&ec., placed in all sorts of situations, 

while no village appears to claim them 

as its appendages, and no manufactory, 

wharf, or trading-place indicates the spot 

where their masters find their occupation 

and their sources of income. At the 

same time the eye seeks in vain for the 

large barns, or other indications of agri- 
cultural operations, which might account 
for the residence of persons of greater or 
less pecuniary resources, and generally 
of refined taste. ‘The answers which are 
obtained from fellow-travellers unriddle 
the whole: they are the residences of 
London merchants, tradesmen, dealers, 
manufacturers and professional men, of 
different classes, and means; many of 
them showing some evidence of rural 
taste, in ornamented grounds, clumps of 
trees, clusters of shrubbery so disposed 
as to screen the court-yard, or the 
doors and windows from public gaze; 
while gardens display their beauties, 
trees hang with blossoms or fruit, and 
vines cluster about the doors, or at least 
flower-pots at the windows bear witness 
to the gentle nurture of fair, though un- 
seen hands. Now and then amore wide 
and striking scene presents itself. We 
pass the extensive estate of some noble- 
man or ecclesiastical dignitary ; and, for 
a mile or more, we see now the park 
with deer, now the palace with its broad 
and charming lawns, sloping from the 
woodland to the placid lake or river. 

As we proceed, habitations multiply ; 
until two, three, or four miles before we 
really reach the precincts of London, the 
view is shut in by high ranges of brick 
buildings, and we feel what it is that 
drives so many to seek in the country 
the enjoyments which cities cannot af- 
ford. 

In spite of all the attractions which 
such a city offers, especially to an Amer- 
ican traveller, it may be that he will ex- 
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perience some pain, as he plunges far, 
far into the recesses of her countless 
streets, and feels that he is becoming 
confounded with the two millions or 
more of human beings who compose its 
motley population. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the feelings which such a re- 
flection sometimes inspires; and, if the 
country ever appears attractive, it will 
be when the traveller first extricates him- 
self from the labyrinths of those crowd- 
ed streets, and, rising upon the smoky 
atmosphere, sits down alone, to cast a 


look down upon the busy world he has 
left. 


Such a spot he may find on that beau- 
tiful eminence, so celebrated in English 
song: Richmond Hill. Sliding swiftly up 
the Thames in a small] steamboat, be- 
tween banks crowded with gardens, 
country-seats and palaces, and mounting 
a steep path between houses of entertain- 
ment, frequented by all sorts of parties of 
pleasure from the metropolis, he finds the 
broad, and almost level summit, happily 
free from every obstruction, open, grassy 
and flowery as an Amertcan hill-side, or 
meadow, and what is perhaps equally 
welcome and unexpected, free to him and 
almost or quite undisturbed by others. 
At least we were fortunate enough to 
wander about it at pleasure, and uninter- 
rupted; and, while looking down upon 
such a scene as our print presents, and 
recalling one impression after another, 
connected with the dome of St. Paul’s, 
the Towers of Gothic Westminster, the 
tall column of the Monument and the 
half-seen course of the Thames, many an 
old English verse and ballad line rose to 
mind : 


“ Farewell cities; who can bear 
All their toil and all their care; 
All their dust, when woo'd away 
By the cheeriul hours of May?” 


We turn to the Tower; the nu- 
merous events rise successively to the 
mind, some of which we have before al- 
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luded to, (see vol. i. page 641.) Czsar’s 
Tower may recal the period of the Ro- 
man invasion, by reminding us that this 
is a misnomer, since Cesar makes no men- 
tion of London, in his minute commenta- 
ries. ‘lhe imagination naturally pictures 
the wild tribes of Britons, with their skin- 
dresses and painted faces, in a state of 
society much resembling that of our 
Western Indians ; and while we mourn 
at the degradation of British heathenism, 
we shudder at the scene presented by 
English history, in the successive ages 
of Danish invasion, Anglo-Saxon feuds, 
Norman Conquest, Crusade infatuation 
and the universal social, intellectual and 
moral degradation, into which this land 
was sunk, with the entire continent, un- 
der the long reign of papal usurpation. 


During one of the civil wars, (those 
bloody episodes in the long tragedy of 
the darkages,) the White Tower, built by 
a Bishop, was besieged by the citizens, to 
compel its Governor, Jeffrey Mandeville, 
partizan of Queen Matilda, to yield his 
charge.. Another bishop afterwards in- 
creased the fortifications, by digging the 
ditch, having been entrusted with ‘the 
kingdom’ by Richard! But we turn 
from the long list of prisoners, who, in 
different periods, and on different 
charges, were lodged in that ancient for- 
tress, and many of whose headless trunks 
have long mouldered in its gloomy pre- 
cincts. As we approach the days of the 
Reformation, and the names and charac- 
ters ris¢ to our memory, of those who 
suffered martyrdom for reading the Word 
of God which we possess unmolested, 
they seem to address the most affecting 
appeals to us and our countrymen. | 

We turn to Westminster Abbey; and 
what a choir of music and song seems to 
burst from that cemetery of English 
bards and poets! The rich classical li- 
brary of our native language opens to 
us; and memory mingles, in ravishing 
harmony, the highest earthly strains, 
with the loftiest uninspired sentiments. 
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Pernambuco. 
(Concluded from page 99.) 


“The district of S. Pedro, frequently 
called that o¢ the Recife, is not large. Its 
buildings are most of them ancient in their 
appearance; they exhibit the old Dutch 
style of architecture, and many of them re- 
tain their latticed balconies, or ‘ gelouzias.’ 
These gelouzias were common at Rio de 
Janeiro at the period of Don John’s arrival. 
But that monarch, dreading the use that 
might be made of them, as places of con- 
cealment for assassins, ordered them to be 
pulled down, and they are now rarely seen 
in the metropolis. 

The principal street of the Recife is Rua 
da Cruz. At its northern extremity, to- 
wards the Arsenal da Marinha, it is wide, 
and imposing in its aspect. ‘Towards the 
other end, although flanked by high houses, 
it becomes very narrow, like most of the 
other streets by which it is intersected. A 
single bridge connects this portion of the 
city with S. Antonio, the middle district. 
This bridge across the Beberibe is more 
modern than the one described by former 
travelers as having a row of shops on eith- 
er side. ‘That, having been broken down in 
the revolution of 1824, was rebuilt in a dif- 
ferent style. It has no covering, but is 
flanked on either side, and in the middle, 
by rows of seats, which furnish a favorite 
resting-place to throngs of persons who 
walk out of evenings to enjoy cool air and 
refreshing breezes. On the side towards 
the sea vessels anchor near by, though they 
do not pass above this bridge. At either 
end stands an archway, built of brick. 
These arches are disconnected from the 
bridge, although they span the street lead- 
ing to and from it. The principal object 
of their construction seems to have been to 
furnish a prominent location for certain 
shrines and images. ‘These arches sur- 
vived the destruction of the old bridge,doubt- 
less on account of the religious purposes 
to which they are devoted. That on the 
side of the Recife is called the Capellinha 
of Nossa Senhora. It is entered by a stair- 
case on the right, and has a sacristia (ves- 
try) and mass-room. All who pass under- 
neath may sce, through a large window, a 
gaily ornamented altar, surmounted by the 
principal image, at the same time reading, 
in large letters, 

ELECTUA UT SOL. PULCHRA UT LUA. 

ANNO, 1785. 

“The passage beneath is narrow, even for 

a single carriage—~yet it is occupied 
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throughout the day with numerous negres- 
ses,exposing their ‘ taboleiras,’ of doces (ta- 
bles of sweetmeats,) for sale, and frequent- 
ly atnight with persons stretched out to sleep. 


“The arch on the opposite side of the 
river also supports a shrine, and exhibits 
images, but it is of smaller dimensions, and 
is accessible only by means of a ladder. 
Candles are seen blazing before these im- 
ages every night. The columns of the 
arch last referred to are Joaded with in- 
scriptions; but such was the perishing na- 
ture of the stone upon which they were 
carved, and such the Vandal style in which 
the letters had been indiscriminately 
smeared with paint, that the only sentence 
plainly legible was— 


Domine salvum fac Regnum nostrum. 


The other inscriptions, being in smaller 


characters, would hardly be noticed to ex- 


ist without a special scrutiny in search of 
them. 


“S. Antonio is the finest part of Per- 
nambuco, when considered as a city. It 
contains the palace and military arsenal, in 
front of which a wall has recently been ex- 
tended along the river’s bank. Just above 
the water’s edge has been placed a row of 
green painted seats, for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. These are inviting, 
morning and evening, although in the ab- 
sence of shade trees the rays of the sun, 
— upon the turfless sand, render the 

eat intolerable throughout the day. 


“ The principal streets of this section of 
the city, together with an open square used 
as a market-place, are spacious and ele- 
gant. The bridge crossing the other river 
is longer and more expensive than the one 
just described, although the depth of the 
stream beneath is not so great. On the 
southern or south-western bank of this river 
stands the British chapel, in a very suita- 
ble and convenient location. That edifice 
is built in modern style. It is generally 
well attended by the English residents, on 
Sabbath days, both morning and evening. 
Boa Vista is very extensive, and is chiefly 
occupied by residences and country seats. 
A few large buildings stand near the river, 
and, like most of those in the other sections 
of the town, are devoted in part to com- 
mercial purposes. Beyond these, the 
houses are generally low, but large upon 
the ground, and surrounded by gardens, 
here denominated ‘sitios.’ ‘The streets are 
unpaved, and unhappily suffered to remain 
in a most wretched condition. 
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ture, and the motives to cleanliness in such 
a climate, yet some of the streets and lanes 
in these suburbs will even rival the lower 


: ‘ Notwithstanding the beauties of na- 
town of Bahia for filth and nausea. The 


. 
- 


2 roads too are shocking, on account of pools 
5 of standing water, which, during the rainy 
? season, do not allow the pedestrian to pass, 
> unless by fording. Even the rider on 
horseback may often thank his stars for the 
chance of escapinz to a half-drowned side- 
; walk, to keep safety for his animal, and to 
» avoid the exposure of his dress and person. 
> This state of things is entirely owing to a 
censurable neglect and want of enterprise ; 
, as the soil is sandy and there exists every 
facility for preserving dry roads. 
$ “The suburbs of Pernambuco, in this 
> direction, are varied in scenery and exceed- 
ingly pleasant, notwithstanding such neg- 
> lect of the streets. Every particular sec- 
tion has a distinct name, and some special 
beauties to commend it to the admiration of 
its inhabitants. As I cannot here erter in- 
to detail, L must content myself with the 
, bare enumeration of those places associat- 
) ed in my own mind with the most pleasant 
recollections. 

Passing through Boa Vista, towards the 
. right, you may visit Mondego, Solidade, 
§ Manguinho, Ponte de Uchoa, and beyond 
) this, passing up the river’s bank a league 
2 and a half, the country village of Beberibe. 
. Manguinho was the residence of Rev. Mr. 

Austin, pastor cf the English congregation, 

in the society of whom, together with his 

interesting family, [ spent many pleasant 
hours. I rode one morning, in his compa- 
ny, to the village just mentioned, which was 

a place of considerable importance in the 

time of the Dutch wars. The road was 
2 sandy, but part of the way well shaded. 
We found the ancient houses of the place 
much dilapidated, and but few people were 
seen. We had some conversation with the 
magistrate of the village, and presented him 
With a quantity of tracts. Monteiro and 
Pogo da Panella were the names of other 
places we visited in that direction. 

* Another morning we proceeded across 
the Magdalena bridge, in the direction of 
Varzea. After having pursued, for a 
league or more, a fine new road which ex- 
hibited on either hand splendid fields of su- 
gar cane, and a fine open view of the coun- 
try, we diverged to the right by a private 
road, and after visiting the Engenho da 
Torre, crossed the river at the Ponte de 
Uchoa. As there was no bridge we cross- 
ed the stream in a canoe, leading our horses 


$e 


by the reins, to wade or swim as the depth 
might require. 

“ The hedges in the environs of Pernam- 
buco are similar to those at Rio, although 
generally more rank in growth. Many of 
the houses exhibit an expensive, and at the 
same time tasteful, style of construction. I 
was pointed to one, in the veranda of which 
was arranged a collection of statues. The 
owner being a wealthy and notorious slave- 
dealer, some wag, afew years since, think- 
ing either to oblige or to vex him, crept in 
by night and supplied him with a cargo of 
new negroes, by painting all the marble 
faces black. 

“ Magdalena, on the left of Boa Vista, 
is another favorite section of the town. An 
excellent stone bridge across the river leads 
into it. The following distich, cut in a 
stone column at one end, informs the foot- 
traveler that he may cross free, although 


it by no means speaks to either horses or 
carriages. 


Do Augusto o poderozo braco 
Te franquea um livre passo. 

“Tn this part of the city the president of 
the province, at present the Baron of Boa 
Vista, had his residence, and several fine 
dwellings were in the process of erection. 

“This region has a very tasteful ep- 
pearance, and according to the praises be- 
stowed on it by a Brazilian friend in whose 
company I first passed through it, is ex- 
cessively enchanting during the holidays. 
Holidays, according to the ideas of many 
Brazilians, are those to which all other 
days are subsidiary. It is ‘pelo tempo 
das festas’ that nature reserves her choicest 
fruits and her most splendid flowers. The 
most glowing anticipations of both old and 
young center in the festas. To them the 
income of great and small is freely devoted. 
The rich squander their abundance, and 
the poor sometimes sell their last slave, 
which is here regarded as the most indis- 
pensable of all possessions, to purchase 
gala dresses, ornaments, and sweatmeats 
for the festas. Although festas occur fre- 
quently during the whole year, yet the 
Christmas holidays especially must be giv- 
en up to pleasure, and in connection with 
them industry abandoned for a series of 
weeks. ‘Io Brazilians it seems as _ provi- 
dential that this period occurs in the season 
of extreme heat, as it doubtless does to 
many in the northern hemisphere, that the 
same period finds them with short days, 
snug fires, and fine sleighing. ‘There, on 
the contrary, everything in nature seems 
to invite torelaxation. [Kzdder’s Brazil. 
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The Fall of Jerusalem. 


‘A brief detail of the unparallelled mi- 
series endured by the Jews when Jerusa- 
lem was destroyed, will show how mi- 
nutely the prophecies concerning its de- 
struction were fulfilled. ‘There is noth- 
ing similar in history as to the extent of 
the miseries ; nor was there ever a de- 
struction of which so authenticated a de- 
tail is given, as that recorded by Jose- 
phus. This not only confirms the decla- 
rations of Moses and the prophets, but 
also the more minute particulars so re- 
markably revealed by Christ, and which 
were delivered in a time of perfect peace, 
yet were all fulfilled ere the lapse of a 
single generation. ‘The deceptions prac- 
tised by false Christs or pretended pro- 
phets, occasioned commotions which 
soon spread over Judea. The Jews 
were goaded to revolt by the oppressions 
of their Roman governor, and openly re- 
belled. But wars and rumours of wars 
were not confined to Judea. In Alexan- 
dria fifty thousand Jews were slaughter- 
ed at one time. Italy was so convulsed 
that four emperors were put to death in 
two years. JTamines, pestilences, and 
earthquakes also prevailed. 

Josephus says, the constitution of na- 
ture was confounded, and no common 
calamities were portended. ‘here were 
signs and fearful sights in the heavens 
which might have awed the most daring. 
Christians were persecuted in the most 
cruel manner, but the gospel was preach- 
ed throughout the known world. ‘They 
bore testimony to their faith, even in 
death, during these persecutions, but in 
the judgments against Jerusalem not a 
christian perished. Their last sign was 
given. The idolatrous ensigns of the 
Romans were seen round Jerusalem, but 
the armies for a time withdrew. Many 
of them escaped from the city. The 
christians fled to Pella, in the mountains 
of Gilead, beyond Jordan. But a larger 
number of Jews going up to the pass- 
over, or fleeing for security, “crowded 
within the walls of Jerusalem.’ The 
robbers, who had banded together during 
the preceding commotions, also hastened 
into the city, joined the mob, and ruled 
within the walls. Plunder, murder, and 
destruction abounded, thousands were 
slain in the contests oi different factions, 
and the provisions for the siege were 
pillaged and burnt. The extremities suf- 
fered by famine were dreadful. The 


most loathsome offal and refuse was 
greedily devoured, and a mother slew and 
ate her own child! as foretold by Moses. 
Other instances need not be related. 
Yet the Jews refused to yield, and fought 
with the fury of desperation. 

The Romans built a wall round the 
city, and crucified their prisoners and 
the fugitives. Five hundred were cruci- 
fied daily before the city, till materials, 
and even room for the crosses could not 
be found. Gold having been discovered 
in one of these bodies, two thousand de- 
serters were cut up in one night, in 
search of treasure they might have swal- 
lowed. One hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand dead bodies were carried out at one 
gate during the siege; eleven hundred 
thousand in all perished. Every place 
in the city was covered with dead bodies. 
When the city was taken, Titus desired 
to save the ‘I'emple, but it was set on fire 
by a soldier, and six thousand perished 
umong the burning ruins. Jerusalem 
was devoted to utter destruction, by the 
Romans. The city was razed from the 
foundation, and a great part of it plough- 
ed up. Vast numbers perished in other 
parts of the country. Many thousands 
were sold for slaves, till the slave mar- 
kets were so glutted that no one would 
buy them. On one occasion, eleven 
thousand captives were left ‘destitute of 
food, and perished from hunger. So 
fully did the divine judgments come 
upon the Jews; and their city is set as 
an example before us, to show that ini- 
quity will not pass unpunished, and that 
the terrors of the Lord, and his threaten- 
ings against impenitent sinners, shall all 
be executed, even as his word was true 
and his wrath great upon Jerusalem.— 
Bp. Newton and Rerguson,. 





Mr. Welliam’s Lectures on China.— 
This accomplished Chinese scholar and 
devoted practical missionary printer, has 
cominenced a course of lectures on Chi- 
na in the Broome Street church; and 
from our personal acquaintance with him, 
we warmly recommend to our friends 
to attend them. They will hear a thou- 
sand interesting facts respecting that 
country, which they cannot find in books, 
nor expect so easily to derive from any 
other source. The avails of the lectures 
are to be appropriated to purchase type 
for the mission, of the new kind describ- 
ed in our Ist volume, page 434. 
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Manufacture of India Rubber. 


A correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce, writing from Para, Brazil, 
gives the following account of the pro- 
cess of tapping the India Rubber or Ca- 
outchouc tree, and of manufacturing the 
gum into shoes and other articles, 

The Caoutchouc tree grows in gene- 
ral, to the height of forty or fifty feet 
without branches, then branching, runs 
up fifteen feet higher. The leaf is about 
six inches Jong—thin, and shaped like 
a peach tree. The trees show their 
working by the number of knots, or 
bunches made by tapping: and a singu- 
lar fact is, that, like a cow, when most 
tapped, they give most milk or sap. 

As the time of operating is early day, 
before sunrise we were on foot. The 
blacks are first sent through the forest, 
armed with a quantity of soft clay, anda 
smal] pickaxe. On coming to one of the 
trees, a portion of the soft clay is form- 
ed into a cup and stuck to the trunk. 
The black then striking his pick over the 
cup, the sap oozes out slowly—a tree 
giving daily about a gill. The tapper 
contiuues in this way, tapping perhaps 
fifty trees, when he returns, and with a 
jar passing over the same ground, emp- 
ties his cups. So that by twelve o’clock 
the blacks came in with their jars, ready 
tor working. 

The sap, at this stage, resembles milk 
in appearance, and somewhat in taste. It 
is also frequently drank with perfect 
safety. If left standing now, it will cur- 
dle like milk, disengaging a watery sub- 
stance like whey. 

Shoemakers now arrange themselves 
to form the gum. Seated in the shade, 
with a large pan of milk on one side, 
and on the other a fagon, in which is 
burned a nut peculiar to this country, 
emitting a dense smoke, the operator 
having his last, or form, held by a long 
stick or handle, previously (besmeared 
with soft clay, in order to slip off the 
shoe when finished) holds it over the 
pan, and pouring on the milk until it is 
covered, sets the coating in the smoke; 
then giving it a second coat, repeats the 
smoking ; and so on with a third and 
fourth, until the shoe is of the required 
thickness, averaging from six to twelve 
coats. When finished, the shoes on the 
forms are placed in the sun the remain- 
der of the day to drip. Next day, if re- 
quired, they may be figured, being so 


. ee 


soft that any impression will be indeli- 
bly received. ‘lhe natives are very dex- 
terous in this work. With a quill and 
sharp pointed stick, they will produce 
finely lined leaves and flowers, such as 
you may have seen on shoes, in an in- 
credibly short space of time. After re- 
maining on the forms two or three days, 
the shoes are cut open on the top, allow- 
ing the last to slip out. ‘They are then 
tied together and slung on poles, ready 
for the market. There peddlers and 
Jews trade for them with the country 
people; and in lots of a thousand or 
more, they are again sold to the mer- 
chants, who have them stuffed with 
straw, and packed in boxes to export, in 
which state they are received in the Uni- 
ted States. In the same manner, any 
shape may be nianufactured. ‘Thus toys 
are made over clay forms. After dry- 
ing, the clay is broken and extracted. 
Bottles, &c., in the same way. Accord- 
ing as the gum grows older, it becomes 
darker in color and more tough.—The 
number of caoutchouc trees in the proyv- 
ince is countless. In some parts whole 
forests of them exist, and they are fre- 
quently cut down for firewood. Although 
this tree exists in Mexico and the Kast 
Indies, there appears to be no importa- 
tion into the United States from those 
places. The reason I suppose must be 
the want of that prolifieness found in 
them here. 

The caoutchoue tree may be worked 
all the year; but generally in the wet 
seasons they have rest, owing to the 
flooded state of the woods; and the milk 
being watery, requires more to manufac- 
ture the same article than in the dry sea- 
son. 





Newly discovered Rock.—We are re- 
quested to state that Captain M. Hous- 
childt, master of the barque America, of 
Hamburg, on the 1st September last, dis- 
covered a Rock, in the Gulf Stream, pro- 
jecting above the water about thirty feet, 
and being, as he supposes, about two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred feet 
in circumference. The barque sailed 
close to the rock, which was seen by all 
on board, it being about noon and the 
day remarkably fine and clear. ‘The lat- 
itude of the rock is 40 deg. 20 min. ; and 
the longitude 63 deg. 50 min. Captain 
H. has no doubt of the precise location 
of the rock, as be found that his chro- 
nometer was perfectly correct.—SEL. 
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WATERFALLS. 


Our readers will certainly agree with 
us in the opinion, that the elegant writer 
on American Scenery, as well as the ac- 
complished artist, Mr. Cole, (from whom 
we have recently copied several pages,) 
has not exaggerated the beauties on the 
attractions of waterfalls. In their vari- 
ous forms and sizes, whether cataracts 
or cascades, or what the Italians call 
cascatelli, (little cascades,) they present 
something to arrest our attention, and ad- 
dress at once the eye, the ear and the 
mind. The beauties of form, are min- 
gled with those of motion; while their 
music lulls or animates us, or the thun- 
dering shock of a mighty volume redou- 
bles the emotions of sublimity, excited 
by the sight of the river, as it plunges 
from an awful precipice. 


In many parts of our country the wa- 
terfalls form a striking feature in the 
scenery. Hundreds of those picturesque 
scenes, it is true, have lost their natural 
aspect, and, like the wild horse submit- 
ting to the rein, resigned their native 
freedom for the benefit of man: but 
thousands of rapid streams stil] remain 
to please the traveller, who leaves the 
haunts of men, to seek the beauties of 
nature among the wilds and mountains. 
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Several important geographical and 
historical facts may be fixed in the mind 
by a proper association with waterfalls. 
Navigation often terminates at the foot 
of a cascade; or an interruption occurs 
which requires a reshipment of goods, 
and in war peculiar precautions 

Fish are arrested, or at least detained, 
at the foot of a waterfall; and such 
points, on American rivers, still. bear 
marks of having been places of resort by 
the savages, when the salmon, or other | 
finny prey, offered them abundant food 
There were also performed various mili- 
tary feats of skill and bravery, and there 
the foam of the torrents was sometimes 
mingled with blood. 


Our falls were carrying-places, where 
the Indians, and afterwards our ances- 
tors, landed with their canoes, and tran- 
sported them and their goods to the 
nearest spot above or below where they 
might safely launch again. At some of 
the most important points of that kind, 
in our early wars, forts were erected for 
the protection of troops or traders; and, 
when peace and population changed the 
state of the country, villages and towns 
took their place, and learning and refine- 
ment rose hand in hand with trade. 
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RuraAL EMBELLISHMENTS. 


This is not a specimen of what we 
here name, but rather of its absence. 
Who can look at such a building, with its 
double row of stiff poplars, without feeling 
the repulsive impressions naturally pro- 
duced by straight lines and sharp angles ? 
And how great an offence is committed 


{ against public taste, by him who makes 








such an exhibition to every passer-by! 
It may with propriety be called an act of 
bad neighborhood to erect any building, 
or to lay out grounds, near the street of 
a village, or in any other conspicuous 
situation, without some regard to the prin- 
ciples of good taste ; and the neglect of 
them is the more inexcusable, because 
they almost of course are connected 
with the interest of the proprietor, in 
some form or other. A bad example, in 
matters of this kind, is likely to havea 
bad influence, by inducing others to imi- 
tate it, or to convey the impression, that 
there is no such thing as sound taste, or 
that it is of no value. 

Such objects as our cut presents are 
very common in our country; and, as 
we have before remarked with regret, 
the habit extensively prevails, of build- 
ing and Jayirg out grounds according to 
the prejudices or whims of individuals, 
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without the direction of books, or the 
opinions of professional men. It is easy 
to see that sucha practice must necessa- 
rily prevent improvements, and bind 
down architecture and the embellish- 
ment of grounds, to a state of lasting in- 
fancy. No man, generally speaking, 
builds more than once; and, although 
multitudes may suffer from errors in plan 
or construction, none will ever correct 
them. Each has experience to give him 
lessons: but few have the sagacity to 
learn, and none an opportunity to make 
corrections. Nay, each builder is tempt- 
ed to defend or to excuse the faults he 
has committed, partly because they are 
his own, and partly because they are in- 
curable. 

And what a state of things do we find 
extensively résulting from allthis? We 
may travel from one town, county and 
district to another, and our eyes are 
every where wounded by the sight of 
dwellings ill-placed, ill-planned or ill- 
built ; grounds laid out or occupied with- 
out any ideas of the first principles of 
cood taste, and often in direct violation 
of the most established rules. It is not 
too much to say, that a person of good 
judgment thus finds the pleasure of trav- 
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elling seriously diminished, by the evi- 
dences presented of ignorance, and the 
reflections he makes on the evils which 
they must necessarily bring upon the 
people. 

We are by no means disposed to ex- 
aggerate on this subject. We rejoice to 
see that improvements have long since 
been commenced in many places, and 


Neither 
have we so far forgot the extreme de- 


that progress is rapid in others. 


gradation evinced by certain foreign 
nations, in their dwellings, which we 
have witnessed, as not to remember that 
our countrymen live in more spa- 
cious, comfortable, and well furnished 
and sightly habitations than most other 
people on the face of the earth. But 
yet we are fully convinced, that the low 
state of architectural taste among us ge- 
nerally, is one of the greatest defects in 
our physical condition, and a great hin- 
drance to many moral as well as intel- 
lectual improvements. 

It may appear a matter of little impor- 
tance, that a man, in this or that neigh- 
borhood, paints his house red, because 
his neighbor has colored another green, 
or gives his barn a yellow streak under 
the eaves: but such small things give 
strong evidences of a very serious evil. 
They show an ignorance of the very al- 
phabet, and leave us to despair of find- 
ing anything more advanced in the sci- 
ence. ' 

The French are far behind the English 
in domestic architecture, and rural em- 
bellishment. While approaching their 
capital, we observe no such general dis- 
play of country-houses as we have men- 
tioned in a previous page of this magazine, 
and the cause of this deficiency is found 
in the different habits of the people. 
They are more devoted to gaiety, and 
flock to cities, not from necessity only, 
but from choice. In the vicinities of 
most of our cities evidences of improv- 
ing taste are numerous ; and hundreds of 
our towns and villages have the beauties 
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of art to offer the traveller, combined 
with those of nature. Boston has long 
been conspicuous, for the rural taste dis- 
played in the numerous residences of its 
citizens, who have been driven, by the 
limited extent of their peninsula, as well 
as attracted by the amenity of a varied, 
healthful and convenient country around, 
to adorn their beautiful shores and hill- 
sides with tasteful edifices and shady 
groves. 





Portrait of Huss, 
BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Frankfort—* At the Art Institute | saw 
the picture of “Huss before the Coun- 
cil of Constantine,” by the painter Les- 
sing. Jt contains upwards of twenty 
figures. The artist has shown the great- 
est skill in the expression and grouping 
of these. Bishops and Cardinals in their 
splendic robes, are seated around a table, 
covered with parchment folios, and be- 
fore them stand Huss, alone. His face 
pale and thin with long imprisonment, 
he has laid one hand on his breast, while 
with the other he has grasped one of the 
volumes on the table ; there is an air of 
majesty, of heavenly serenity on his 
lofty forehead and calm eye. One feels 
instinctively that he has truth on his 
side. There can be no deception, no 
falsehood in those noble features. The 
three Italian cardinals before him appear 
to be full of passionate spite; the bishop 
in front, who holds the imperial pass 
given to Huss, looks on with an expres- 
sion of scorn, and the priests around 
have an air of mingled curiosity and ha- 
tred. ‘There is one, however, in whose 
wild features,and tearful eye, are express- 
ed sympathy and pity for the prisoner. 
It is said that this picture has had a great 
effect upon Catholics who have seen it ; 
in softening the bigotry with which they 
have regarded the early Reformers ; and 
if so, it is a triumphant proof how 
much art can effect in the cause of hu- 
manity.” 
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Founder of the Socialists. 


Charles Fourier was not a scholar, and 
in all his writings he expresses contempt 
for philosophy and for scientific investi- 
gations. Employed in a commercial 
house of Lyons, he passed the day time 
in performing the humble duties of a 
clerk; and then, he devoted the long 
watches of the night to eutopian dreams. 
This man had certainly an inventive ge- 
nius and great perseverance ; he was un- 
wearied in the prosecution of his plans ; 
but his mind was not well balanced ; and 
he lacked principles of high integrity. 
Having lived amidst the saturnalia of the 
Revolution, he had no knowledge of the 
gospel, nor respect for the law of God. 
His sphere of vision was very contracted ; 
he saw only the manufacturers of Lyons 
toiling around him, and this sight led him 
to believe that the business of men 
everywhere was manual labor. Then 
consider the influence upon such a man 
of the works of Voltaire, John James 
Rosseau, Dupuis, Volney, books which 
were then in all hands, and which diffu- 
sed in France the most revolting impiety. 
Add to this, an ardent, roving, wild ima- 
gination, which constantly hurried the 
poor clerk of Lyons into the regions of 
fancy, and you will have his portrait. 

He published in 1808, his ‘theory of 
four movements ;’ in which he predicted 
prosperity heretofore unknown to the hu- 
man race. This crude work remained 
for a long time completely unknown; I 
do not believe it found a hundred readers 
in the space of twenty years. It is apa- 
rody of the Apocalypse, a very ‘ pande- 
monium,’ where calculations of political 
economy are mingled with visionary 
Opinions, and pompous descriptions of 
future prosperity, with the most violent 
denunciations against the present order of 
society. ‘The author scrupled not to soil 
his book with obscenities which cannot 
be repeated to decent readers. He an- 
nounces with the utmost coolness mon- 
strous debaucheries, in comparison with 
which the licentiousness of a Nero or a 
Heliogobalus seems excusable. Thesstyle 
is exactly on alevel with the ideas. It 
requires a great effort of will to read the 
book to.the end. Fourier was unable to 
write clearly and correctly: his book 
is full of new fangled words. His peri- 
ods are harsh, involved, unfinished ; he 
would wish apparently to overthrow 
grammar as well as civilisation. 





In 1822 he published another work en- 
titled ‘Essay on domestic agricultural 
associations. ‘The author corrected nei- 
ther the sentiment nor the style of his 
compositions, and we had the mortifica- 
tion of having hardly any leaders. His 
book was never finished: it was to be in 
six volumes, but the author or the pub- 
lisher, (1 don’t know which of the two) 
gave out before its completion. But 
Fourier took steps to bring his system 
into practice. He communicated his 
opinions to Robert Owen, who seemed 
not to pay much attention to them. 
When the St. Simonians had acquired in 
France some reputation, he sent them 
also his works, but they bestowed on 
them only proud contempt. Irritated at 
this bad reception, Fourier published a 
pamphlet against Robert Owen, and the 
St. Simonians; but his pamphlet remain- 
ed like all his other writings on the 
shelves of the book shops. 

At last the darkness in which he lived 
was illumined with some rays of light. A 
small school was formed around hin, af- 
ter the fall of the St. Simonians. Dur- 
ing this long delay Fourier had become 
old, his mind was soured, and he com- 
plained of every body. When his disci- 
ples published a periodical work, called 
the ‘ Phalanx,’ he sent them some arti- 
cles; but with all the respect which they 
professed for their master, the editors of 
the ‘Phalanx’ suppressed the greater 
part of his silly lucubrations. Fourier 
showed much dissatisfaction with this 
treatment, and amidst these intestine 
quarrels he died. ‘The socialist school 
had little regret for him, for this infatu- 
ated and obstinate old man was only an 
embarrassment to them. G. de S. 

[V. Y. Observer. 





Hasits or Inpustry.—There is one 
thing of vital importance in the educa- 
tion of the young, which is very far from 
being attended to as it ought. It is train- 
ing them to ‘habits of useful industry :’ 
such useful industry as exercises the 
body, while it interests the mind. Ac- 
tive exertion is essential to health and 
comfort. Every physician will tell you 
so. Indoleuce begets disease, while it 
destroys enjoyment. The oil of glad- 
ness, says one, “glistens on the face of 
labor only.” But not only so; idleness 
is a positive vice, and of a very heinous 
kind. (Selected. 
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Japan. 


The voyage of Rear Admiral Cecille to 
Japan, and the reception which the 
French squadron there met with, is. jn 
part explained by a very remarkable fact, 
of which we had heard before the arrival 
of the last mail from the Red Sea, but 
which appeared to us to need confirma- 
tion. 

lt is now averred that a short time be- 
fore the conclusion of the peace between 
England and China, in 1843, the King of 
the Netherlands addressed to the Empe- 
ror of Japan a friendly letter, having for 
its object the abolition, in that distant 
kingdom, of the exclusive system prac- 
tised for the last three centuries with re- 
spect to foreigners. His Majesty enu- 
merated with much detail the events 
which have forced the Chinese empire to 


multiply in spite of itself its points of 


contact with all the nations of the world, 


and inferred from this new state of 
things that, as Japan, from the vicinity of 


Hong Kong and Chusan, could not es- 
cape a similar fate, it would be prudent 
to anticipate a crisis by means of con- 
cessions which would satisfy Europeans 
and prevent all unfriendly collision with 
them. Asa natural consequence of this 
prudent course, the King of the Nether- 
lands engaged his ‘ cousin,’ the Emperor 
of Japan, to extend to all foreign flags the 
faculty, hitherto enjoyed by the Dutch 
exclusively, of trading with Nangasaki, 
and further to open on the same general 
footing two or three other ports, either 
the great island of Niphon, or an island 
of Yesso. The letter was sent in the 
original to M. Beck, the chief of the 
Dutch factory at Nangasaki, who suc- 
ceeded, after some difficulties of form, 
in having it conveyed to Jeddo, the seat 
of the court. 

It is very rare for the communications 
of the Dutch to be placed under the eyes 
of the Emperor; they are regarded as 
too unimportant for the leisure of so 
great a potentate ; on this occasion, how- 
ever, the question appeared to be of too 
grave a nature for the Ministers to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of a 
solution, and M. Beck obtained the cer- 
titude that the letter of his Sovereign had 
reached the Japanese Monarch. Two 
years passed without any reply being 
given. It had been remarked, that, on 
several points of the coast the most open 
to a landing, more activity than formerly 
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was displayed in the works of fortifica- 
tion ; but this was generally attributed to 
a belief of the Japanese that several En- 
glish vessels, which had been driven into 
these latitudes by storms, were come to 
invade the country. 

At length, however, the Emperor of 
Japan has sent to the King of the Nether- 
lands a reply, of which the following is 
the substance :—I have watched with at- 
tention the events which have brought 
about a fundamental change in the policy 
of the Chinese empire, and these very 
events, upon which you base the advice 
which you give to me, are for me the 
most evident proof that a kingdom can 
never enjoy a durable peace without the 
rigorous exclusion of all foreigners. If 
China had never permitted the English to 
establish them elves on a large scale at 
Canton, and to take root there, either the 
quarrels which caused the war would not 
have taken place, or the English would 
have found themselves so weak that they 
would have at once sunk in the conflict. 
But from the moment when China al- 
lowed herself to be touched on one point 
she rendered herself vulnerable on oth- 
ers. This was the reasoning of my 
great ancestor when he granted you the 
faculty of trading with Japan, and, but 
for the proofs of friendship which you 
had frequently given to our country, it 
is certain that you would have been ex- 
cluded, as all the nations of the west 
have been. Now that you are in posses- 
sion of this privilege, I am willing that 
you should continue to enjoy it; but I 
will take care not to extend it to any 
other nation, for it is easier to maintaina 
dyke in good preservation than to pre- 
vent the enlargement of the breaches 
which are permitted in it. I have given 
orders to my officers in consequence, 
and the future will prove to you that our 
policy is wiser than that of the Chinese 
empire.” —Paris Presse. 





Arctic Exprrpition.—The Truelove, 
Capt. Parker, the last of the whalers from 
Davis Straits, arrived at this port on Mon- 
day night, the 23d inst. with two fish, 
about twenty tons of oil, and reports 
that no intelligence whatever had been 
heard, during the season, of the Terror, 
commanded by Sir John Franklin, and 
the Erebus, in the command of Capt. 
Crozier, the vessels sent out by the Ad- 
miralty in the spring of 1845.—Eng. pap. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Edward and his Latin. 


“Father,” said Edward one evening, 
‘ of what use is Latin ?” 

‘“* My son,” he replied, “ must you ask 
me that question again? I have told 
you several times over. What do you 
think yourself? What would you an- 
swer, if anybody should ask you that 
question ?” 

‘Why sir I should say that it will help 
you to understand English better: but 
what I want to know is, whether it will 
be of any use to me in business, of any 
kind; and why many boys study it all 
the time, and hardly learn anything else 
for several years. Alfred does so; and 
he says he hates it: it isthe driest study 
he knows. Do men use it ever? I never 
have heard any of them speak Latin, or 
read Latin books, or talk about it as if 
they liked it, or cared any thing about 
it.” . 

“ Latin, my son is very useful and very 
pleasing when properly learned: but I 
must confess that it is not often taught 
or studied in the best manner to make it 
generally liked or used. I could tell 
you many stories to prove its usefulness. 
Our language, as I have told you before, 
is half Latin; and we form many of our 
long words according to rules derived 
from the Romans, and use many short 
words of theirs in making them, woich 
we do not use alone, and do not fully 
understand until we hear Latin. Then 
the “hard words,” of our language, 
which trouble children so much, are al- 
most all easily understood by a person 
who knows Latin and Greek, because he 
knows the words which they are made 
of. Besides, it is both agreeable and use- 
ful to read some of the best Latin books ; 
and they bring the mind to a very dif- 
ferent state from the reading of much of 
what even many good and educated peo- 
ple read. 

1 often read a little in them when I 
have tim@; and [| find I have different 
thoughts, feelings and habits from some 
of my acquaintances, who read and talk 
of Eugene Sue’s works, Dombie and Sons 
&c. Their minds seem to be like 
those of children, or rather half-crazy 
people.” 

“Father, must a lawyer know Latin 0’ 

“Certainly, there are many Latin 
words in law books. I will give you an 
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example: ‘habeas corpus,’ what does 
that mean ?” 
“* Habeas corpus? Have the body.” 
“Thou shalt have the body. Now, 
this is the name of a writ; and a writ is 
a written paper, given by the judge ofa 
court to the sheriff, ordering him to do 
something. In old times in England, 
writs were made in Latin; and, after 
William the Conqueror became king, he 
required French to be used in law; and 
many old French words are still found in 
our law books. Writs are commonly 
called by different names, according to 
some of the Latin or French words near 
the beginning, which tell what they mean. 
For several hundred years there has been 
a law in England, that any man who has 
been put into prison may be brought out 
in twenty-four hours, and have it told in 
Open court what he was put in for, and 
have the witnesses against him examin- 
ed; and, if not sufficient, “he must be 
set at liberty.’ Englishmen would have 
such a law, because they know that with- 
out they or their friends or children 
might be imprisoned as long as bad 
judges and rulers pleased. Other na- 
tions submitted to such treatment for 
centuries, but Englishmen did not, ex- 
cept while the bloody Mary reigned, 
and some other bad monarchs. Think 
how important it is. If a manis im- 
Monge his friends can demand a writ, 
ring him out and make his accusers 
say what they accuse him of; and, if 
they are false accusers, they may be 
punished instead of him. ‘This writ was 
in Latin, and had in it the words, ‘habeas 
corpus,’ [thou shalt have the body,] 
meanjng that the sheriff was authorized 
by it to take the prisoner into his custo- 
dy, and bring him from the prison. O, 
if the Spaniards and Italians had had 
such a law and such a writ, it would 
have broken up the Inquisition, in which 
thousands of innocent people were kept 
in dungeons for years. You see, these La- 
tin words have a meaning, connected 
with things important for every lawyer 
to know. And I could tell you as much 
about many other writs, &c.” 


“Father, how do they learn law ?” 

“By reading, studying, and copying 
law papers, in a lawyer’s office, and at- 
tending courts; or by going to a law 
school, where professors teach law. But 
we were speaking of studying Latin: 
and if you go on with the lessons I have 
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given you, you will bye-and-bye be able 
to read Latin well, and learn something 
important of Italian, Spanish and French 
the same time: for, as those languages 
were made from it, it is easy to learn 
their resemblances and differences in 
connection. Let me see now whether 
you remember anything of what you 
learned some days ago. What can you 
tell me about the English names ending 
in 20n 1 like nation, question, &c. 

“They are generally from feminine 
Latin nouns in 20, of the 3d declension: 
as natvo, nationis. In Italian they end 
in one, (pronounced o-nay,) in Spanish, 
on, with the accent on the last syllable; 
and in French they are written as in En- 
lish, but om is nasal.” 

“ What is constitution in those lan- 
guages 2”? 

Latin, constitutio; Italian, costztu- 
zione; Spanish, constitucion; French, 
constitution.” [To be Continued. 





Prospectus. 


The New Historical, and Genealogical 
Society proposes to publish by subscription 
a Quarterly Journal, to be entitled, ‘ The 
New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register.” An interest begins to be 
felt in the pursuit of Historical and Ge- 
nealogical Researches; and when the 
practical value, both to individuals and 
to Society, of the knowledge which is 
obtained by investigations of this kind, 
from the scattered and perishable records 
of local, domestic, and traditionary his- 
tory, begins to be appreciated. The ex- 
istence and active exertions of Histori- 
cal, Antiquarian, and Statistical Societies, 
which have sprung up withina few years 
past in most of the older States of the 
Union, is a sufficient evidence of this 
fact. 

The Periodical to be issued by this 
Society will comprehend such materials 
as the following : 

1. Biographical Memoirs, Sketches, and 
Notices of persons who came to North 
America, especially to New England, 
before Anno Dommini, 1700; showing 
from what places in Europe they came, 
their Families there, and their descend- 
wats in this country ;— 

2. Full and minute Genealogical Me- 
moirs and Tables, showing the lineage 
and descent of Families, from the earli- 
est dates to which they can be authenti- 
cally traced, down to the present time, 





with their branches and connections ;— 

3. Tables of Longevity, Statistical and 
Biographical Accounts of Attorneys, 
Physicians, Ministers and Churches of 
all denominations, of Graduates at Col- 
leges, Governors, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, Military Officers, 
and other persons of distinction. Occa- 
sionally entire Tracts, which have be- 
come rare and of permanent Historical 
value. 

4. List of names found in ancient doc- 
uments, such, especially, as were engag- 
ed in any honorable public service ; also 
the documents themselves, when they 
may contain any important facts illustra- 
tive of the lives and actions of individu- 
als ;— 

0. Descriptions of the Costumes, 
Dwellings, and Utensils of various kinds, 
belonging to the earliest times to which 
the Ancestry of Families may be traced ; 
to be accompanied, when practicable, 
with drawings or engravings ;— 

6. Ancient Inscriptions and E pitaphs, 
with descriptions of Cemeteries, Monu- 
ments, Tombs, Tablets; also, extracts 
from the Town and Parish records of 
New England ;— 

iP Descriptions of Armorial Bearings, 
and of other Heraldic devices, ocecasion- 
ally emblazoned with sufficient explana- 
tions of the principles and terms of He- 
raldry. 

The publication will embrace many 
other materials of a Miscellaneous and 
Statistical character more or less con- 
nected with its main design; which, it 
is believed, will contribute to render it 
interesting to intelligent persons of eve- 
ry class in the community. 

Each Number will be Embellished 
with a Portrait of some distinguished in- 
dividual. There will also occasionally 
be other engravings in the work. 


Terms.—The Work will be issued 
Quarterly, each number containing at 
least ninety-six pages, octavo, upon good 
paper, and with fair type; making annu- 
ally a volume of about four hundred 
pages; the first Number issued in Janu- 
ary, 1847. 

The price to Subscribers will be Two 
Dollars a year, payable on the delivery 
of the second Number. Any person be- 
coming responsible for six copies cf the 
work, “shall be entitled to the seventh 
copy gratis. — Saw’. G, Drake. 

Publisher, 56 Cornhill, Boston. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





White and Yellow Corn Meal. 

The following observations in relation 
to Indian corn meal were communicated 
to the Journal of Commerce by a physi- 
cian of the city of New York: 

Yellow corn and white corn are not 
the same in quality, although they are 
identical in kind, and may grow in the 
same field. The nutritive qualities of 
the yellow corn surpass that of the 
white, and that is a good reason why the 
common sense of the people, or their or- 
dinary experience, assigns to it a prefer- 
ence, independently of its mere looks. 

The investigations of vegetable che- 
mistry have revealed to us many impor- 
tant and interesting facts. By the aid 
of analysis, it has been ascertained that 
butter, in a pure state, is combined in all, 
or nearly all grapes, seeds, and grains. 

Out of one hundred weight of yellow 
Indian corn meal, for instance, a good 
chemist can extract from 8 to 10 pounds 
of butter. Out of the same weight of 
white Indian meal, six or eight per cent. 
of butter can be made, thus proving it to 
be in that proportion, so much the less 
nutritious. Of the nutritious quality of 
Indian meal, any one can satisfy himself 
by attending to the usual process of 
cooking it. When it is boiled thick ; as 
in making mush, if a crust adheres to 
the side of the vessel, on cooling, it is 
apt to peal off, of itself, owing to this 
fatty material in it. 

It has furthermore been proved, that 
the butter, obtained from the cream of 
milk, is not animal secretion, but that it 
it previously existed in pure and origi- 
nal state, in the hay or food of the cow; 
and a skilful chemist can make more but- 
ter out of a hundred weight of hay, than 
a cow can, as the cow must appropriate 
a considerable share of it for the uses 
and necessities of her organization. Give 
a cow a hundred pounds of hay, and she 
will render back eight pounds of butter ; 
but an expert chemist can realise tweive 
or thirteen pounds out of it. 

In the choice of the various articles of 
food, to suit our tastes on particular oc- 
casions—to correspond to the multiplied 
emergencies of life—the adaptations of 
the multifarious sorts and qualities of 
food, display infinite wisdom and good- 
ness. In sickness, in health, and in toil, 
while our méans abound ; and when they 
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are scanty, we demand different kinds of 
food and different varieties of the same 
kind, to satisfy our real and imaginary 
wants. Of the grain stuffs, rice contains 
the least fatty material, and Indian corn 
the most ; and, ranging between these two 
extremes, we have wheat, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, &c.; all different, and yet all of 
them capable of being applied to the re- 
spective conditions which are suited to 
them. 

It is on account of the nature of In- 
dian corn meal that it is such a strong 
kind of food, and that persons unaccus- 
tomed to it cannot at first endure it. The 
nations which feed chiefly on rice are 
not near so robust as those which use In- 
dian corn, as the blacks of the south 
mostly do. Persons unaccustomed to 
this kind of food, therefore, will do best 
to commence with the white Indian meal, 
in preference to the yellow, as it is not 
so rich ; and this preference of the white 
over yellow has already occurred in En- 
gland, where the article is new.. 

There is only one more observation 
which I wishto make. As Indian corn 
meal contains so much fat in it, kept too 
long, it is liable to become rancid, and 
is then more or less unfit for use. In 
the shipments made to the West Indies 
the meal is commonly kiln-dried, to ob- 
viate as much as possible this tendency 
to rancidity. For reasons just detailed, 
the white meal will keep rather better ; 
and from its being lighter and milder, it 
is as much preferred for use in warm 
climates, as the yellow for similar in- 
ducements in the cold. 





To Prepare Corn ror Suippingc.—See 
that it be perfectly sound and dry. [If it 
could be kiln-dried it would be still bet- 
ter. Transport it to the ship in a clear 
dry day, and place it in moderate sized 
bins in the hold of the vessel. These 
should be well sealed, and made water- 
proof; and great care should be taken to 
have them dry at the time the corn is 
put in. Thus prepared and loaded, it will 
arrive sound in Europe, and bring a good 
price. The varieties of corn which will 
best bear transportation by sea, are those 
containing a large portion of oil, such as 
the Golden Sioux, the King Philip or 
Northern Eight-rowed Yellow, the Dut- 
ton, the Browne, the Rhode Island 
White Flint, &c. 

[American Agriculturist. 
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Sliding Song. 


Down along the shining snow, 
With the torrent’s force we go, 
Rushing to the goal below, 

Like that torrent’s fall! 
Keep without the fencing rim, 
As our glassy course we skim! 
If you value life and limb, 

List our warning call! 


Dark and leaden lours the sky; 
Shivering cower the passers by ; 
Chilling sadness, silently, 
Shed the storm-clouds dun; 
Then rings out our joyous shout, 
As we join the merry rout, 
While the snow-flakes fly about,— 
«« Now we Shall have fun!” 


Some may rein the Arab steed, 
Onward urge his headlong speed, 
By the flower-bespangled mead, 
"Mid the smiles of June, 
But the steel-shod sled for me! 
And glad voices clear and free, 
While snows sparkle briliantly, 
"Neath the silent moon! 


Supple are our limbs and strong, 
Flying on our sleds along ;— 
Shout for him who clears the throng 
Dashing merrily ! 
Time for caution and for care 
When our foreheads manhood wear; 
Clear as ice our spirits are ; 
Then sing cheerily ! 


| Selected. 





An Essay to Miss Catharine Jay. 


An S A I mean 2 write. 
2U good K T J, 

The girl without a |f, 
The bell of U TK. 


Ii der if U got the 1 
I wrote 2U B4 

I sailed inthe RK DA, 
And sent by L N Moore. 


My M T head will scarce contain 
i calm! D A bright, 

But A T miles from U I must 
M this chance 2 write. 





And Ist should N EN V U, 
B E Z, mind it not: 

Should N E friendship show, B true, 
They should not B forgot. 


But friends and foes alike D K, 
As U may plainly C, 

In every funeral R A 
Or uncle’s LE G, 


— 
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From virtue never D V 8; 
Her influence B 9, 

Alike induces 10 derness 
Or 40 tude divine. 


And if U cannot cuta — 
Or cause an ! 

[hope U’ll puta. 
21? 


R U for annexation 2 

My cousin ? heart and ([> 
He offers ina 1, 

A § 2 of land. 


He says he likes U 2 X §, 
U’re virtuous and Y’s, 
InXLNCUXL 


All others in his I’s. 


This S A until UIC 
I pray U 2 X Q’s 
And co not burn in F EG 
My young and wayward muse. 


Now fare U well, dear K T J 
I trust that U R true— 
When this U C, then you can say, 
AnS AIO U, 
[Utica Organ. 





A SOLUTION OF THE FOLLOWING IS | 


REQUESTED. 
stand cake to taking ; signed, 
and I 
I you throw my the 
the iake give inten- 
for offence, to make you an 
named = shall such Lion. 


Solution of Enigma No. 34, Vol. IIL. p. 112. 
—Saw, Organ, Gnat, Genoa, East.—George 
Washington. 

a __________ ____ ________H 
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